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HE total amount of the pledges to 
the Advertising and Educational 
Fund to date is $611,243. This is a 
gain of 39 pledges, totaling $44,110, 
since our last report. In view of the 
fact that the Fourth of July holidays inter- 
vened, this indicates a healthy growth and sat- 
istactory progress. 

The first two cities to have gone over their 
quota are Los Angeles and Denver. Regard- 
less of this facet, efforts to secure additional 
pledges are being made and no doubt the 
present totals will be greatly increased. The 
Pacifie Coast cities had a slight advantage over 
the Eastern and Mid-west cities, due to having 
been the first organized. 











Cost of Securing Pledges 

The cost of securing the first $500,000 of 
pledges toward: our Cooperative Advertising 
and Educational Campaign was a trifle over 
$1,800. This means that members of the indus- 
try are giving their time willingly and without 
charge or expense. Many other industries have 
paid 15 per cent to organized promotion agen- 
cies to secure their pledges. The Fisher-Brown 
Advertising Agency have contributed, without 
cost to us, the services of Mr. Wilson and their 
other experts. We are sure that this informa- 
tion would be pleasing to you, and it is also 
given to correct rumors that have been afloat to 
the effect that it was costing us 15 per cent to 
secure our pledges. 

Pennsylvania Confectioners’ Endorsement 

At the recent convention of the Pennsylvania 
Confectioners’ Association, held at Bedford 
Springs, the subject of our Advertising and 
Edueational Campaign was most ably presented 
by A. E. Sanders, President of the Association. 
Pennsylvania confectioners were urged to sup- 
port the movement and to send their pledges to 
headquarters as promptly as possible. A letter 
has been received by Mr. V. L. Price from Mr. 
A. E. Sanders, President, advising that the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered and unanimously 
passed : 

** Resolved, That we as members of the Penn- 
sylvania Confectioners’ Association heartily 
endorse the movement of the National Confee- 
tioners’ Association towards a National Adver- 
tising and Educational Campaign to stimulate 
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the sale of candy and educate the public to the 
industry, and we further urge our members to 
support the campaign morally and with their 
financial contributions to the advertising fund 
as liberally as possible in order to meet Penn- 
sylvania’s apportionment.”’ 


St. Louis Jobbing Confectioners’ Association Sub- 
scribe 100 Per Cent. 


Every one of the 67 members of the St. Louis 
Jobbing Confectioners’ Association has pledged 
his financial support to the Cooperative Adver- 
tising and Educational Campaign for a period 
of three years. This pledge was made in the 
name of the Association and will be collected 
by the Secretary of the Association. This is an 
example for other jobbing associations through- 
out the country. It means that a jobber is con- 
tributing his part to the benefits that will come 
to him as the result of the work planned. We 
sincerely hope that other jobbing associations 
may take note of the cooperation and example 
of the St. Louis Association and subscribe as 
an Association in similar manner. 

The Texas Candy Club has eleven members, 
all manufacturing confectioners. Eight mem- 
bers have sent pledges to Mr. Price. Secretary 
Olin Davis hopes to make it 100 per cent before 
the sun sets at the end of another week. What 
Confectioners’ Club is going to match this 
achievement? 

Report of Pledges for Period Ending July 12th 

The following is the report of pledges re- 
ceived to the Advertising and Educational 
Financial Campaign Fund up to the present 
time: 

Amount pledged to June 26th, inelu- 

RSS eS ERR ie SEE oe $567, 
Amount of pledges received June 26th 

to July 10th 


on 
eed 


44,110 


Total amount received to date...... $611,245 

All pledges should be sent to V. L. Price, 
President National Confectioners’ Association, 
208 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., as soon as 
received, for publication in the Progress Bulle- 
tin. A record of the pledges will be kept by 
him for the Executive Committee and for re- 
ports to be sent at intervals to members on the 
progress of the Advertising and Educational 


Fund. 
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The Consumer’s Friend—The Chemist 


When Chemistry began to send its agents 
rapping at Industrial doors these men were 
thought to be purveyors of drugs and foul- 
smelling things they kept in test tubes. Now 
they are recognized as men who can stand be- 
tween any manufacturer and the makers of 
fraudulent impositions upon the trade. 

The chemist is simply a man who ean tell a 
manufacturer exactly what he is buying. He 
never notices labels. He finds out for himself 
what is behind the label. 

When a manufacturer has a good laboratory 
to show to visitors it stands to the public as an 
insurance against fraud upon the public that 
the manufacturer might not otherwise be able 
to protect. 

The days of Health Department exhibits in 
which flags were made from dies extracted from 
food products show what morale-destroying re- 
sults followed the pre-laboratory age. 

‘*A host of instanees,’’ states Baking Tech- 
nology regarding an attack on the chemist made 
by a retail baker, ‘‘might be cited to show that 
the better bread of today is due to the applica- 
tion of scientific research. The modern labor- 
atory is in no way associated with drug stores. 
It appeals to the public because modern educa- 
tion enables people to understand the legitimate 
and useful application of chemical science to 
everyday life.’’ 
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How the Baking Industry Dealt with Fly-by- 
Night Jobbers 


When the men of any industry get together 
they soon find that their major problems are 
just alike. More than that, the speeches at one 
convention would fit, almost with the change of 
the names of products alone, with the needs of 
almost any other industrial convention. 

All in common fight the problem of the fly-by- 
night jobber. He does nothing to build up the 
industry and while he undercuts the regular 
jobbing trade for a time, in the end he disor- 


ganizes both manufacturer and retailer and 
brings woe to all. 
One speaker at the recent N. C. A. Conven- 


tion made an appeal that remains strong in our 
minds. ‘‘'Why,’’? he demanded of his fellow 
confectioners, ‘‘can anybody who owns nothing 
but a second-hand truck and a garage have job- 
bing orders filled on credit in territory well cov- 
ered by responsible men? Why do the tobacco 
manufacturers do ten times the business of the 
manufacturing confectioners with one-tenth as 
many jobbers?’’ 

There’s the question. The answer is that the 
candy jobber, with only a letterhead and a 
garage, can go forth with but a single talking 
point—‘‘T’ll_ sell you same goods for less 
money.’’? He euts the usual jobbing margin to 
get by. A eut price is his only sales weapon. 
And he cuts especially or those staple standard 
items that‘command the largest sales—same 
lines that the legitimate jobber must depend on 
to remain in business. 

A constant attendant at bakers’ conventions 
declared, as he listened to the speeches at our 
recent convention, that he could give all of them 
blindfolded after the first ten sentences of each 
had been spoken. The problems were funda- 
mentally identical. 

The fly-by-night bread jobber formerly 
bought bread at the bakery and owned his own 
delivery route. Each was always clamoring 
for cheaper and still cheaper bread. Why? 
3ecause of tricks by which other jobbers were 
winning more welcome in retail grocery stores 
than he could. 

One such fly-by-night jobber was paying the 
grocer for ‘‘display space’’ on which to show 
his bread. That was a secret price rebate, and 
was meant to win a chance for this driver’s 
goods against any competitor. 
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When all the jobbers were instructed to hold 
to a certain price because the bread manufac- 
turers could not keep up a constant deflation of 
prices, they began to resort to other tricks. 
One would take up ten stale loaves from one 
shop and deliver them us fresh to the next shop. 

Another would give free bread on Mondays 
and still insist to his colleagues that he sold at 
the established price. All his receipts would 
prove it, too. On Mondays he simply took no 
receipts. Another would charge for 25 loaves 
and deliver 30. Thus the merry price war went 
on. 

To what end? The large bakers had to finally 
take over their own routes to keep them on 
decent merchandising principles. That may 
not be practicable in the confectionery trade. 
But it is at least practicable to limit trading to 
responsible jobbing houses, with real capital 
invested and a real stake in the upbuilding of 
the confectionery business, who are aggressively 
covering the territory and render an efficient 
distributing service. 

nS 
Ten Years Ahead—What? 

Where is the candy industry headed for? 
What conditions will exist ten years hence? 

In another industry a unique method was 
taken to find out the perspective of a decade 
ahead in development. This was the electrical 
industry. The industry was selling stock both 
to the public and to employes. In other decade 
another ten billion dollars would be put in. 
Just to what ends? 


To get the picture of the decade ahead the 
Bonbright Co. offered a prize of several thou- 
sand dollars. It was a wide-open prize for 
which any person at all could compete. They 
wanted the competing prophesies dated 1935 
instead of 1925. And then they wanted a pic- 
ture of how the industry looked at this vision- 
ary date. 

But that was only one of the prizes. They 
wanted a 1935 check-up on their own judges of 
1925. So they proposed that all the competing 
papers be filed and reread in 1935. Then the 
paper that seemed nearest the truth, as shown 
at that date by hindsight instead of foresight, 
should be awarded a second prize. 

Several hundred contestants participated in 
the contest. When it came to picking a winner 
the laurels fell not upon an electrician at all, nor 
anybody connected with the industry. The win- 
ner was a young college man, David Cowan, 
who was in the insurance business. His inter- 
est in electricity was just that of a citizen. He 
pictured the world as electricity was making 
it over. 

His winning paper now reposes with all its 


competitors awaiting the year 1935, when it is 
to be rejudged in the light of actual achieve- 
ments. The mere publication of this paper has 
forced all electrical leaders to focus their 
thonght on the high spots the prize winner 
picked out. It may be that by merely declaring 
the potential power of the industry to do good 
he has coaxed progress along the lines he laid 
down so that he will create out of his own paper 
a vested interest in the second prize as well as 
in the first. 

The candy industry would benefit from such a 
composite prognostication. It is easy to predict 
some of the major trends the prize-winner will 
deal with. The candy industry is going through 
such an interesting transition that there is 
ample inspiration for thinking men inside and 
outside the industry to write up a very interest- 
ing paper on a review and forecast. The mere 
spreading of such a prize competition appeal 
throughout this industry would stimulate con- 
structive thought and action, we believe. The 
proposal looks so good that we are working out 
the details to submit at an early date. 


+ EEN +--- 
Between a Sale and Re-Sale 


Where are most sales lost?) A study in sev- 
eral industries indicates that it is between the 
first and second sale. 

A buyer takes a box of candy from a store 
window and has high hopes that his best girl 
will be well pleased. She opens it—and says 
she does not like dark chocolate. He looks 
down dismally and sees that only that kind are 

} } } A 
present. Or she says the candy is stale. He in- 
stantly associates these qualities with the brand 
on the box. 

It may be the only box of stale goods sold in 
a year, and the manufacturer may make dozens 
of other assortments which he could have ob- 
tained by learning his girl friends’ tastes in 
candy more intimately. But he holds it against 
the label and tries to please her by shopping 
among other brands. 

How many manufacturers watch that one 
point—the point of the relationship of the first 
sale to the first resale? 

‘*T never made a sale in my life,’’ declared 
Maurice Rothschild, when asked to name the 
secret of his great success as a clothing mer- 
chant. ‘‘I always made a resale. That is, I 
never thought of a new customer as a one-time 
buyer. I always wanted to sell him what would 
bring him back. I fight a dissatisfied customer 
as I would the plague—to cure his mind of that 
attitude, for it is destructive far bevond all 
possible cost of redeeming his good will.’’ 

Candy that is not winning resales in profit- 
able volume can well be taken off the market. 


b 








WHY? 


Why is the Advertising and Educational Campaign 
advisable and necessary to improvement of 
conditions within our industry? 


se 
The majority in our industry know why, 
but some are yet skeptical or don't un- 
derstand and this message is for them. 


by V. L. Price 


President National Confectioners’ Asscciation 





HE industries which found them- 

selves in the same position that our 
industry is in, corrected the condi- 
tions by Cooperative Advertising 
and Educational work. Many indus- 
tries did this, not just one or two industries. 
There is no situation in our industry that would 
prevent us from accomplishing the same thing. 
We know this because we have studied the plans 
of other industries and have carefully compared 
conditions in these industries with our own. 














Present Conditions Within Our Industry Are Not 
Automatically Going to Get Better 


Anybody who has been in the candy business 
for any length of time knows that by some hook 
or crook the predicted failures seldom happen, 
and when they do there is a settlement and they 
are soon back in again, and that the survival of 
the fittest business is darn expensive to all con- 
cerned and doesn’t work out. We have to do 
something if we want things better and that 
something is to increase the consumption of all 
kinds of candy by Advertising and Educational 
work. 

How Can This Be Done? 


You know that a lot of people are not eating 
candy because they believe it makes them fat, 
decays their teeth, and is bad generally for their 
health, and these people do not confine their 
prejudice to Package Goods, Bar Goods, Bulk 
Goods, or Penny Goods. They are people who 
eat all kinds of candy. Other industries know 
this prejudice against candy and are encourag- 
ing it in their advertising. 

No one knows what the increase in candy con- 
sumption would be if these prejudices were re- 
moved and no one knows what effect it will have 
if it is allowed to go on uncorrected, but it is 
certain that it is a very serious condition and 
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materially curtails the consumption of candy 
of all kinds. 

We have the very best arguments to offset 
these prejudices, but we can’t present them to 
the consumer unless we advertise and do edu- 
‘ational work in a cooperative way. No indi- 
vidual manufacturer is going to spend his good 
money telling the public to eat anybody’s candy, 
so the prejudice goes on growing naturally and 
is pushed along by competitive advertising of 
other industries. If we don’t do something 
now, the time will come when we will have to. 


Can New Uses for Candy Be Established? 


Suggestions of the right kind we all know are 
followed by the consuming public. New fads 
and new customs are coming into existence 
every day as the result of suggestive advertis- 
ing. But these are general fads and customs 
and are not applied to some individual’s prod- 
uct. It is almost impossible for an individual 
to create them; they must be created collee- 


tively, where each one can pay his share of 
expense and get his share of benefit. For 
Instance : 


We can get people into the custom of taking 
home candy for Sunday. We know 
we’ve done tt. 

We can get people to have a Candy Jar at 
home, full of candy. 


beca “use 


We can establish the fad of serving candy as 
a dessert in private homes, and at hotels and 
clubs and at parties. 

We can create the custom of giving candy on 
birthdays, anniversaries, commencement, etc. 

Our Holiday Sales in Jecpardy!—Why? 

We know the holidays make our seasons and 
we know how rotten business is in what we eall 
off seasons. Other industries are advertising 
for the consumer’s dollar, for their wares, on all 
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the holidays, and they are taking these dollars 
away from us and unless we do something to 
offset this, we will lose out to these other indus- 
tries and our seasonable business will grow less 
instead of larger, as it should do every year. 

By advertising we will enlarge the seasonable 
opportunities for all of us—we will have a sold 
and ready public, while now the public is sold 
on other products because other products are 
advertised collectively as an industry and ours 
are not. 

If I were to answer the question, What’s the 
matter with the candy business? I’d be forced 
to reply, ‘‘Lack of constructive cooperative 
effort by the industry.”’ 

‘We all want things to get better, but we’re un- 
willing to spend the time and money necessary 
to make them better. 

The whole basie idea of cooperative expendi- 
ture is that each one pays his share according to 
his share of benefits. 


How Will It Benefit the Retailer? 


The plan was endorsed by the Associated 
Retail Confectioners and is receiving their 
financial support, which shows they believe in it. 

The retailer, of course, must be benefited if 
the plan is a success, because he is the medium 
through which all efforts. must function. In 
increasing the retailer’s opportunities to do 
business and by showing him how to cash in on 
these opportunities lies the whole purpose and 
intent of the plan. The manufacturer and job- 
ber automatically get the benefit of this work. 


How Will It Benefit the Jobber? 


You can’t benefit the manufacturer without 
benefiting the jobber. Any increase in business 
on the part of the manufacturer must reflect 
itself to the jobber because it is all the result of 
inereased business for the retailer. 


SALESMEN 


Salesmen will be told what we are trying to 
do and how to do their part in helping us do it. 
We won’t interfere with individual policies of 
their houses, but will give them a broader view 
of what is being done, and they will be better 
salesmen. 

Men in the industry know that a National 
Salesmen’s Manual, containing practical ideas 
and suggestions, is needed. In the concerted in- 
telligent action of salesmen much power for 
good lies. There is an appalling lack of train- 
ing amongst the salesmen of our industry and 
with a man in our employ scientifically and 
practically helping the salesmen, niuch good 
must surely come. If you had better salesmen 
you’d sell more candy. You know this is true 
and how are you going to make your salesmen 


better except by some sort of cooperative edu- 
cational plan? 


MANUFACTURERS 


We ean, through all the Educational and 
Trade Extension work above outlined and 
added to it the advertising, create greater op- 
portunities and better methods within our in- 
dustry that will reflect themselves to all manu- 
facturers. 

How many manufacturers know what is done 
with their goods after they are sold to the job- 
ber and retailer? Mighty few, and if they did 
know they’d realize how sales of meritable 
‘andy are held back by poor merchandising 
methods. The methods can be improved by the 
right kind of cooperative work with jobbers and 
retailers. 

What Support Are Different Classes of Manufac- 
turers Giving the Campaign? 

Every class of manufacturer, Bulk Goods, 
Penny Goods, Bar Goods and Package Goods, 
are supporting the plan liberally, and each one 
has carefully weighed the benefits of the plan 
to them. The list of contributors will show that 
this support is being given by the leading man- 
ufacturers in our industry. The fact that these 
manufacturers are doing this should be the 
strongest argument in favor of the benefits of 
the plan to all classes of manufacturers. No 
matter what arguments we might make, they 
would mean little if this support were not so 
generally given by these manufacturers. 

The industry has never before so generally 
and liberally supported any work to be under- 
taken by this Association and hundreds of 
prominent members of the industry have given 
their time, money and personal efforts in help- 
ing to bring the financing of the work to a sue- 
cessful conclusion. 


The Educational and Trade Extension Part 

A purely advertising plan could not succeed 
without Educational and Trade Extension work 
and the latter cannot be done effectively without 
Advertising. They are both necessary to each 
other. 

The Educational Work will have five separate 
divisions : 

Retailers 
Jobbers 
Salesmen 
Manufacturers 
Public. 

Each one of these demands separate atten- 
tion, as each one’s part is carrying out the gen- 
eral plans and lining up with the Advertising is 
different, though they will all be coordinated. 
To handle this work it is going to require the 
services of competent and experienced men in 
charge of each branch of the work and men 
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fully qualified for this service have been located 
and are obtainable if the total sum necessary to 
carry out the plan is raised. 

What will and can these men do? 


RETAILER’S PROBLEM 


The Retailer’s problem is one of merchandis- 
ing, which involves display, advertising, special 
sales, pricing and turnover. Enabled to know 
how to do these things right, and provided with 
the ways and means of doing them, Retailers 
will not only sell more candy, but they will buy 
more intelligently and make more money. 

The Retailer who buys your candy will know 
better how to sell it, no matter whether it is 
Bulk Goods, Penny Goods, Bar Goods or Pack- 
age Goods. 

The man whe will have charge of this work 
will be the Contact man with Retailers. He will 
prepare all the Booklets and Circulars going to 
them, will carry on all correspondence with 
them. He will attend their group meetings and 
talk to them. 

He will let them know about the advertising 
to be done and show them how to tie up with 
this advertising. The individual manufacturer, 
jobber and salesman will find the Retailer pre- 
pared and informed of each special feature, 
whether a holiday or a special sales idea. The 
Retailers who will receive this service will be 
those with whom our subscribers are doing bus- 
iness. What the work will do is to sell each 
idea to the Retailer and show him how to carry 
it out. 

The man to do this work has been located and 
is obtainable. He has already accomplished in 
a smaller way for a group of Retailers the 
things we want to put over in a bigger way. 


The Retailers’ Sales Manual of our Associa- 
tion will be the Retailers’ guide for good mer- 
chandising. 


JOBBERS 


There is much room for Educational work 
amongst Jobbers, and our plan contemplates 
the employment of a man who will work with 
Jobbers and for Jobbers. He will study their 
problems, prepare and issue the Jobbers’ Man- 
ual, attend their meetings, help them organize, 
show them how to tie up with the advertising. 
By our cooperative financing we can hire the 
best man in the country for this job. He will 
be a real constructive man, not a hot air mer- 
chant. He will show the Jobber how. There 
are many angles to the service he can render 
and the industry is in need of such a man. 


THE PUBLIC 


The public will be reached through many 
channels and educated as to the real merit of 
candy as a food. 

Can there be any argument more plausible 
and simple than that a product, which is a com- 
bination of acknowledged wholesome food prod- 
ucts, must itself be a wholesome product? 

A satisfactory answer for every argument 
against candy has been worked out and these 
answers will be broadcast to the public through 
our educational work as well as our advertising. 


The “Net” of It 


If we want things better, we must do some- 
thing to make. them better, and to do this at a 
reasonable cost to all of us we must contribute 
collectively in order to raise the money neces- 
sary to do the job right. 





God’s out-of-doors in New England where some of us 
recuperated from the tropical zone of the Boston 
Convention a year ago. 
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The Mischief in the Fondant Barrel 


How an epidemic of fermented and bursted 
chocolates was checked 
by Donald Bethune Shutt 


Bacteriology Department, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 


(Weinzirl (1) has reported a systematic in- 
vestigation of this problem. He states that B. 
sporogenes is the chief cause and that yeasts may 
be a cause. Egg albumen was proven to be the 
source of B. sporogenes.) 





URING the past year, a manufac- 
turer of chocolates experienced con- 
siderable losses due to the cracking 
and leaking of chocolate candies in 
storage. As a result, the following 
investigations were made to locate and remedy 
the cause. 


Process of Manufacture of the Chocolates 


The chocolates were made by rolling the fon- 
dant centers in starch or powdered sugar, dip- 
ping them in chocolate and setting them aside 
for hardening. The fondant cream contained 
the following ingredients: corn syrup, pow- 
dered sugar, egg albumen and tap water. These 
were mixed according to formula and boiled for 
thirty minutes. The mixture was then removed 
from the kettle and poured into a large wooden 
barrel for storage purposes. Portions were re- 
moved as desired for rolling and dipping, but 
the barrel was seldom completely emptied and 
cleaned before the next batch was poured in. 
The finished chocolates were stored at 68° F. 
for not longer than two weeks, after which they 
were taken to the store and either held on the 
counter or kept in show eases until sold. The 
temperature of the store varied between 68° F. 











and 72° F., depending upon the weather. 
Laboratory Examination 
The chocolates submitted were all either 


cracked or broken; some had portions forced 
out as if pressure was behind them. The in- 
terior was found to be spongy with numerous 
small holes throughout the center. There was 
little or no odor and the taste was not unpleas- 
ant. The hydrogen ion concentration in all sam- 
ples proved to be PH = 5 — 6. 

Due to the low hydrogen ion concentration of 
the interior of the broken chocolates and the 
presence of a greater proportion of carbohy- 
drates than protein, yeasts were suspected to 
he the cause of the bursting. 

To determine whether veasts or bacteria were 
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responsible, the following media were employed 
in the investigation: Nutrient Agar, made ac- 
cording to Standard Methods of Milk Analysis 
(A. P. H. A.), Nutrient Broth (S. A. B. Pure 
Culture Methods), Sabourauds Agar (Difco), 
Dextrose Peptone Water of the following for- 
ula: Dextrose 10 grams, Peptone 1 gram, Water 
100 ce. This was placed in fermentation tubes. 
Imitation chocolates were also made in glass 
test tubes, for observation purposes, by pour- 
ing in ten grams of nougat cream, plugging with 
cotton and steaming for three successive days 
for twenty minutes. After inoculation with the 
organisms, the nougat cream was covered with 
paraffin wax to a depth of half an inch. 

The interior of the chocolates was first exam- 
ined. Bacteria grew on the nutrient agar cul- 
tures but fished colonies from these failed to 
produce gas in the dextrose peptone water fer- 
mentation tubes at either 68° F. or 90° F. Pink 
and white yeasts were numerous on the Sabour- 
auds agar cultures and fished colonies from 
these produced much gas in the dextrose pep- 
tone water fermentation tubes at both tempera- 
tures. Transfers from the fermentation tubes 
to the imitation chocolates gave rise to much gas 
and finally complete expulsion of the paraffin 
plugs when incubated at 68° F. The time re- 
quired for expulsion was twenty days at 68° F. 
and from five to eight days at 90° F. Micro- 
seepical examination of the fluid in the fermen- 
tation tubes and the imitation chocolates showed 
yeasts only. It was later found that the pink 
colonies mentioned above contained both pink 
and white yeasts and that the pink yeasts were 
incapable of producing gas in dextrose. 

Portions of the raw materials were examined 
and plated out, but no yeasts were found. A 
small amount of gas was produced in the fer- 
mentation tubes, but upon microscopical exam- 
ination the organisms proved to be bacteria. 
The gas was less than one per cent. 

A sample taken from the kettle after the in- 
gredients had been boiled for half an hour 
proved to be sterile on all media. Apparently 
boiling for half an hour destroyed the original 
organisms in the raw material. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Look at the Price of Sugar Compared to 
the Other Ingredients in Confectionery 


The exhibit shown on opposite page was displayed for benefit 


; of the Retail Druggists’ Association by The Underwood | 


| Talmage Co., Dayton, Ohio, for the purpose of counter- 
acting the more or less popular wail about: 


“‘Look at the price of sugar and 
the price you ask for candy!” 


© help make good candy merchants and 

candy boosters out of retail druggists 

was the objective of the display, shown 

on opposite page, which was set up in 
the factory of Underwood-Talmage Co. of Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

‘**We gave them (The Retail Druggists’ As- 
sociation) a dinner,’’ said Mr. MeGuire, Sec.- 
Treas. of the company, ‘‘Showed them through 
the plant, explained how the candy was made 
and this display helped to visualize quickly and 
forcibly the materials used and the cost of the 
various items of supply compared to sugar 
which is almost the lowest priced item in the lot 
and far from dominates the list of materials 
used in candy.”’ 

It was quite a revelation to them to see the 
number of different ingredients that enter into 
the manufacture of candy and the process of 
manufacture, all of which was new and very in- 


good it would do towards stopping the continual 
talk of ** Look at the price of sugar and the price 
you ask for candy.’’ ‘We believe it has done 
some good, as we have heard from it a number 
of times from our salesmen. 

A sample of the following ingredients were 
displaved and the cost of each respective item 
explained. We also endeavored to make clear 
the fact that these material costs, which aver- 
aged nearly $2.00 per pound, were only a por- 
tion of the final cost—that packing and mer 
chandising materials were another substantial 
addition to candy costs and then add costs of 
skilled labor and the necessary overhead ex- 
pense of maintaining a fit place for manufac 
turing a food product on a commercial seale 
and an organization to give dealers the service 
they have reason to expect. 

‘*We believe this demonstration helped the 
dealers to understand the candy industry so 





2 hago 

4 teresting to them. that they will display and talk candy more in 

; This was an effort on our part to see what telligently and enthusiastically.’’ 

? Chocolate Liquor ........ I no ovens ceccens .24 Ib Free .34 Ib. 

; Malted Milk Chocolate... .25 lb. ee 6.35cwt. Valencia Almonds ....... .63 Ib. 

; Vanilla Chocolate ....... .181b. Peanut Butter .......... '. . @ heey .60 Ib. 

. Milk Chocolate .......... .22 Ib. Vegetable Color Green... 8.75 lb. Threaded Cocoanut ...... .14 Ib. 

) Light Sweet Chocolate... .17 lb. Vegetable Color Pink..... 10.00 Ib. English Walnuts ........ -45 Ib. 

, Dark Sweet Chocolate.... .17 lb. Macaroon Cocoanut...... .14 Ib. RMP Cae .22 Ib. 
Co | eee 4.00 Ib. Toasted Cocoanut ....... 12 Ib. Pecan (halves) .......... .80 lb. 
Oil of Orange............ 2.80 Ib. Chip Cocoanut .......... .15 Ib. Black Walnuts .......... .75 Ib. 
of ge eee 2.10 Ib. Vegetable Color Orange.. 4.00 lb. —_———_—— 
Oil of Spearmint......... 7.05 lb. SA oh an sue we oe .37 Ib. Average cost per pound. .$1.92-+ 
Oil of Peppermint........ 15.00 lb. . Pure Licorice ........... .30 Ib T Ey 
Oil of Bergamot.......... 8.001b. Pineapple Fritters ....... 42 Ib. erpeneless Lemon ...... 15.00 gal. 
Oil of Cassia............. 2.45ib. Citric Acid ..!.......... 541b. Terpeneless Orange ..... 21.00 gal. 
Malted Milk............. .27 Ib. Seedless Raisins ........ 0914 lb Terpeneless Raspberry . .14.00 gal. 
Oil of Lemon............ 2.601b. | Muscat Raisins .......... 101b, P. A. Wedges........... 2.30 gal. 
Corn Syrup ...... Siti hcbaes 3.l1lcwt. Cocoa Butter ........... 321b, Grenadine Cherries sees 3.60 gal. 
Se MND, 620s 0s sua 4.00lb. Cream of Tartar......... 28 1b, Essence - Raspberry... .14.00 gal. 
wen deeee 8.15lb. Thin Boiling Starch...... 3.75 cwt. ee of Maple........ 8.50 gal. 
Menthol Crystals ........ |) a )808=—l ss .90 Ib. wapeentes Milk ........ 75 gal. 
GF Oe BR 6 oo nc csc wn ccs 4.25lb. Pure Cane Sugar......... 6.14 cwt ae of Cherry.......15.00 gal. 
Butter Scotch Bouquet... 6.00lb. Egg Albumen ........... 1.12 lb. trawberry Fruit Flavor. 14.00 gal. 
Oil of Sassafras.......... 85lb. Powdered Cane Sugar.... 6.34 cwt. Essence . Strawberry. . . 14.00 gal. 
cy eee .80lb. Granulated Gelatine ..... 39 Ib. ag of Pineapple. .... 14.00 gal. 
Pineapple Cubes......... 321b. Cocoa Powder .......... .08 Ib. IRE ns eect ecccceseces 16.00 gal. 
Carmine Red Color....... 4.25lb. Fowdered Milk .......... 151b, Grated Pineapple ....... 60 gal. 
Vegetable Color Yellow.. 3.30 Ib. Horehound Herb ........ .10 Ib. A eae 
Cocoanut Oil ............ .21lb. Peanuts No. 1 Spanish... .09%1b. Average cost per gallon $10.91 + 
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FOR PACKING DEPARTMEN 













The significance to candy manufacturers of this report 
on research work lies mainly in its application to the 
production of chocolate work in the quiet “off season” 
periods for storage. Stabilised production means better 
labor’ conditions and minimum costs. 


The Application of Air Conditioning 
Is Essentially an Engineers Job 


HE service extended without charge by our engineer- 

ing staff in making intelligent surveys of manufacturing 

conditions, diagnosis of production troubles, suggesting 

floor layouts, etc., has proven a very valuable asset to 
many manufacturing confectioners. There are no “white 
elephants” in the wake of Bentz installations because each 
job is engineeringly correct and guaranteed. Every variable 
in factory conditions (and there are many) which might affect 
the successful performance of the equipment—especially air 
conditioning—is taken into account; Bentz specifications 
represent a made-to-measure fit for each individual 
installation. 
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If you will be open to a consultation you will receive an 
unbiased report without any obligation whatsoever. 
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Packing department at Thin Shell Candy Co., Chicago, — The 4 pheri 
showing the Bentz “CHILLBLAST” which make it pos- - 
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P. S.—Remember—THE BENTZ “‘COLDBED”’ is the 
most modern development in chocolate cooling and pack- 
ing equipment. Connects directly to chocolate dipping 
machine. Nearly 500 Coldbeds in use in confec- 
tionery and biscuit industries. 
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CTIONERY PLANTS 





One of three “CHILLBLASTS” in plant of Sanitary Food 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, one of which controls three 
different rooms (chocolate dipping, chocolate storage, and 
hard candy departments), each at different temperature 
and relative humidity. 





Another “CHILLBLAST” controls the 
atmospheric conditions in their icing 
department, and a third “CHILL- 
BLAST” controls a_ remote biscuit 
(chocolate) coating department. 


Other ‘““CHILLBLAST”’ Boosters 


Cracker Jack Co., Chicago Henry Heide, Inc., New York 
Thin Shell Candy Co., Chicago James Bros., Atlantic City 
Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago P. Margarella, New York 
Walter O. Birk Co., Chicago Gurley Candy Co., Minneapolis 
Paul F. Beich Co., Chicago and Strietman Biscuit Co., Cincin- 
Bloomington nati 
United Drug Co., Boston Williamson Candy Co., 
Wm. Luden, Inc., Reading and many others 


HE “CHILLBLAST” is a dehumidifying apparatus of 

patented design embodying advanced engineering princi- 
ples which are responsible for its unerring performance and 
universal popularity wherever an accurate control of atmos- 
pheric conditions is wanted. 


The “CHILLBLAST” will automatically control one or 
more rooms at any desired degree of temperature and rela- 
tive humidity and its low cost will surprise you. May we 
submit floor layout and estimate. 


BENTZ ENGINEERING CORP. 


AIR CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 


661 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, 123 W. Madison St. 122 Greenwich St., New York 





Research on Soft Grained Candies 


Process patent claiming greater fondant qualities— 
softness of grain—dry appearance, greater keep- 
ing qualities, demonstrating first practical use for 
refined corn sugar in manufacture of confectionery 


Patent No. 


Kprror’s Nore.—It has been the belief of some 
technical candy men for years that refined corn 
sugar would find a stable place in the manufac- 


ture of confectionery, not as a substitute for 


either corn syrup or sucrose (cane and beet 
sugar) but stand on its own merits by contribut- 
ing properties necessary for certain desired re- 


1551175 issued to 


Maximillian A. Schneller 


sults in candies, such as nougat work and other 
specialties which lend themselves to a treatment 
involving the properties and characteristics of 
corn sugar. Mr. Schneller and associates have 
worked on this problem diligently the past few 
years with some success. 


The following is the full text of the patent: 


The Full Text of the Patent 


To all whom it may concern: 

Be it known that I, Maximilian A. Schneller, 
a citizen of the United States and resident of 
New York City, County of Richmond and State 
of New York, have invented certain new and 
useful improvements in grained confections and 
processes of making same, of which the follow- 
ing is a specification : 


Three Classes of Confections 


In general confections may be divided into 
three classes: 

First, hard candies, consisting of amorphous 
sugar or mixture of sugars practically free 
from moisture. 

Second, soft ungrained confections, consisting 
of syrups containing substantially no sugar in 
crystalline form and solidified with materials of 
a gelatinous nature. Examples of this class 
are gum drops, jellies, jujubes, ungrained 
marshmallows, nougats and caramels. 

Third, candies containing fine sugar crystals 
surrounded by saturated or super-saturated 
solution of sugar, constituting a liquid or syrup 
phase which may also contain gelatinous ma- 
terials as listed in the preceding class. This 
class of confections is known as grained con- 
fections and is exemplified by confections known 
as fondant, fudge, grained caramels, grained 
marshmallows, ete. 

My invention relates to the third class of soft 
grained candies. According to customary 
methods of manufacture, the solid sugar phase 
of grained confections consists principally of 
sucrose, the structure of which is modified by 


[36] 


additions of other sugars, such as corn syrup, 
invert sugar, ete., principally in the liquid 
phase. 

Improving Soft Grained Candies 

I have discovered that grained confections 
‘an be improved in a variety of ways, but par- 
ticularly as to softness, fondant qualities and 
the capacity for maintaining freshness, by the 
use of certain other sugars and in such propor- 
tions as will be evident hereinafter. 

When the solid sugar phase of confections 
consists chiefly of sucrose, as is customary, it 
will be found that, due to the shape and com- 
pactness of the sucrose crystals, the supporting 
structure formed by them has a comparatively 
low absorptive capacity, so that only a compar- 
atively small amount of liquid phase may be 
present without the candies being moist to the 
touch. Furthermore, due to the comparatively 
high solubility of sucrose, the capacity of the 
liquid phase for dissolving other sugars which 
it might be desirable to add is restricted. 

| have now discovered that by causing the 
solid phase to consist of a sugar vielding softer 
crystals and of less solubility than sucrose, such 
as dextrose hydrate or lactose, for example, 
there may be produced a solid supporting ervs- 
tal structure having a much greater absorptive 
capacity, as well as a liquid phase permitting 
of a greater variation in the sugar content. 

The Advantages 

Several important advantages result from so 
constituting the solid phase of the confection, 
of which the following are some: 

1. The softer crystals of such a sugar pro- 
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duces greater smoothness than the harder and 
more compact sucrose crystals. 

2. The increased absorptive capacity of the 
solid phase permits a larger amount of the 
liquid phase without the candy being wet to the 
touch. This results in greater softness, better 
fondant qualities and increased keeping qual- 
ities. 

3. In consequence of the lower solubility of 
the sugar constituting the solid phase, the sugar 
dissolving capacity of the liquid phase is corre- 
spondingly increased, permitting the use of a 
greater percentage of other sugars in the syrup 
phase, such as sucrose, corn syrup, maltose or 
levulose, any or all of which may be dissolved 
therein to the saturation point. In this way the 
inherent qualities of the confections may be 
widely varied. For example, by the use of lev- 
ulose in sufficient quantities the desired amount 
of hygroscopicity may be imparted to the con- 
fection. 

[ prefer to use dextrose hydrate (refined 
corn sugar) to constitute the solid phase, as this 
sugar crystallizes in extremely small, mushy 
needles of high absorptive capacity. However, 
other sugars of comparatively low solubility, 
such as lactose, may be used either alone or in 
combination with each other, or with dextrose, 
to constitute the solid phase. 

A further advantage of the use of dextrose 
resides in the fact that it is ordinarily available 
as the hydrate containing one molecule of water, 
whereby it may be compounded with the addi- 
tion of little or no added water, its greatly in- 
creased solubility at higher temperatures caus- 
ing it to melt in this water of crystallization at 
comparatively low temperatures. (In sucrose 
(cane sugar) confections, an excess of water 
must be used in the compounding which must be 
gotten rid of by boiling.) In other words, when 
dextrose is used in the necessary quantities, so- 
called ‘‘eold process’’ candies may be made by 
melting together the ingredients without boiling 
—at say, below 200° F. 


Example No. 1—Grained Nougat 


My invention may be best understood by ref- 
erence to the following examples, which are 
illustrative thereof: 

I. For the production of a so-called grained 
nougat, 254 parts gelatine are dissolved in 5 
parts of warm water, to which are added 60 
parts invert sugar (containing 20% water) and 
35 parts dextrose hydrate. The mixture is 
heated to preferably not over 170° F. and then 
beaten in a nougat heater. After cooling below 
120° F. the batch is seeded with a small amount 
of invert sugar to insure graining over night. 
The final confection contains in its syrup phase 
approximately 17 parts water, which at room 
temperature holds in solution about an equal 


emount (17 parts) dextrose, leaving 42 parts 
dexirose hydrate (approximately 24 parts of 
which were added with the invert sugar) in the 
solid phase. The levulose, being the most solu- 
bie of the common sugars, remains entirely in 
the liquid phase. 

It will be noted that in the above example : 
grained soft candy is produced containing no 
sucrose at all. It will keep fresh without choco- 
late coating indefinitely, due to the high absorp- 
tive capacity of the supporting structure of 
dextrose crystals and to the presence of the 
aygroscopic levulose. 


No. 2—Fondant 


II. For the production of a fondant, 25 parts 
powdered sucrose is mixed with 30 parts invert 
sugar of the same composition as above and 40 
parts dextrose hydrate and 10 parts water and 
melted at about 170° F. After cooling below 
120° F., the mixture is seeded with finely- 
grained invert sugar or dextrose. After forty- 
eight hours or longer, when crystallization is 
complete, the mixture is beaten in a mixer to 
break down the interlocked crystals. The re- 
sulting fondant may be melted with a freshly 
prepared portion or ‘‘bob’’ of identical or sim- 
ilar composition, flavoring and coloring ma- 
terials added and the fondant cast in suitable 
molds. The final confection will contain in its 
syrup phase approximately 16 parts water, suf- 
ficient to dissolve the entire amount of sucrose 
and levulose (present in the invert sugar). 

No. 3—Grained Caramels 

Ill. For making grained caramels, 25 parts 
of invert sugar and 40 parts dextrose hydrate 
are melted together, 10 parts powdered skimmed 
milk are then added and the mixture beaten to 
a smooth paste. Three parts of gelatine pre- 
viously dissolved in 9 parts of water are added 
and the beating continued until the desired de- 
gree of lightness is obtained. An emulsion 
formed of 20 parts of butter or coconut oil in 
20 parts maltose or invert sugar syrup are now 
mixed in, flavoring material added and the mix- 
ture poured into trays or starch molds. In this 
example the final quantity of water is approxi- 
mately 18 parts, sufficient to dissolve the 26 
parts of maltose or levulose added in the invert 
sugar, leaving an excess of dextrose hydrate to 
form the solid phase. 


No. 4—Chocolate Fudge 


IV. For making chocolate fudge, the follow- 
ing ingredients in approximately the following 
proportions are taken: 

20 parts powdered sucrose 

30 parts invert sugar, containing 20% mois- 
ture 

40 parts dextrose hydrate 

10 parts water. 
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The materials are melted together below the 
boiling point, 20 parts cocoa added and mixed in 
the beating machine. After cooling the mass is 
seeded in crystallized dextrose or invert sugar 
and poured into trays. The final product con- 
tains in this case about 16% of moisture dis- 
solved in its syrup phase, which is sufficient 
to hold in solution the sucrose and levulose 
present. 

As a further example of a fondant, 30 parts 
lactose are boiled in a candy kettle with enough 
water to effect solution and cooked to a boiling 
point of 230° F. Twenty-five parts of pow- 
dered sugar and 30 parts invert sugar of the 
same concentration as above are then added and 
melted at 170° F. After cooling to about 100 
F. the mixture is seeded with fine lactose crys- 
tals or conveniently a portion of a previously 
prepared grained batch of the same or similar 
composition. After 48 hours or longer, when 
crystallization is complete, the mixture is beaten 
in a mixer to break down the interlocked crys- 
tals. The resulting fondant may be melted with 
a freshly prepared portion of an identical or 
similar composition and finished as in Example 


Il. 
Characteristics of These Improved Confections 


In general my improved confections are char- 
acterized by extreme softness of grain, rela- 
tively dry appearance and high keeping quali- 
ties. In addition to the other reasons given | 
prefer to use dextrose hydrate to constitute the 
solid phase of my improved confections, due to 
its easy availability, but other sugars as, for 
example, lactose, may be used, which on account 
of its lower solubility is even more suitable than 
dextrose, but due to its higher price is more 
limited in its application. 

In the appended claims it will be understood 
that the expressions, ‘‘solid phase’’ and ‘‘liquid 
phase,’’ refer to the product at room tempera- 
ture. 

T claim: 


The Appended Claims 


1. A grained confection of dry appearance 
and relatively high keeping qualities, the solid 
sugar phase of which comprises a supporting 
structure substantially of absorptive, mushy 
crystals of less solubility than sucrose, while 
the liquid sugar phase contains sugar in greater 
concentration than the saturated solution of the 
sugar or sugars forming the solid phase. 

2. A grained confection of dry appearance 
and relatively high keeping qualities, the solid 
sugar phase of which comprises a supporting 
structure substantially of dextrose hydrate, 
while the liquid sugar phase contains sugar in 
greater concentration than the saturated solu- 
tion of dextrose. 
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3. A grained confection of dry appearance 
and relatively high keeping qualities, the solid 
sugar phase of which comprises a supporting 
structure substantially of absorptive, mushy 
crystals of less solubility than sucrose, while 
the liquid sugar phase contains sugar in at least 
as great concentration as a saturated solution 
of sucrose. 

4. That step in the method of making a 
grained confection which consists in melting to- 
gether dextrose hydrate and other sugars of 
greater solubility in the presence of an amount 
of water not substantially greater than is to be 
present in the final product. 

+. That step in the method of making a 
grained confection which consists in melting to- 
gether dextrose hydrate and other sugars of 
greater solubility in the presence of an amount 
of water not substantially greater than is to be 
present in the final product, the proportions of 
said sugars being such as to render the solid 
phase of the final product substantially of dex- 
trose. 

6. That step in the method of making a 
grained confection which consists in melting to- 
gether dextrose hydrate and other sugars of 
greater solubility in the presence of an amount 
of water not substantially greater than is to be 
present in the final product, the proportions of 
said sugars being such as to render the solid 
phase of the final product substantially of dex- 
trose and cooling and seeding with dextrose in 
crystalline form. 

Maximiuian A. ScHNELLER. 


The following excerpts are quoted from com- 
ments by The Nulomoline Co. to whom the pat- 
ent has been assigned. 


66 HE basis of the new process is the fact that the 

dextrose crystal, which is the technical name for 
refined corn sugar, is a soft spongy substance with con- 
siderable ability to absorb moisture. The cane sugar 
cystal, which has to date always been the basis of candy 
making is a hard, crystalline substance with little power 
to absorb moisture, and which, in contradistinction to 
dextrose, is quickly dissolved into a syrup when in the 
presence of an excess of moisture, whereas dextrose, 
having relatively less solubility, absorbs the moisture 
rather than being dissolved by it. 

“The availability in large quantities of a new sugar, 
such as refined corn sugar, gives rise to considerable 
possibility for new and original developments in the 
candy industry—an entirely new type of candy, which 
can roughly be placed in a marshmallow-nougat group. 

“Based on this introductory paragraph, the wide- 
awake candy maker will already begin to sense a pos- 
sible use for this new sugar. A mass of soft, porous 
crystal, such as dextrose may be made to produce, gives 
us at once the ideal basis for either marshmallow or 
nougat, or a hybrid confection related to both. Going 
a step further by filling the spongy structure of this 
dextrose mass with a moisture retaining sugar, such 
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as invert sugar, we have in addition to a hybrid marsh- 
mallow nougat, a confection with almost unlimited 
keeping powers. The novelty of this new confection 
lies principally in the paradoxical use of invert sugar. 
Heretofore, this product was used principally as a 
‘doctor,’ or in other words, as an agent to prevent the 
graining of candy. Now we reverse the process and 
use invert sugar as the medium for actually producing 
the particular type of grain desired. 

“One of the chief manufacturing differences to be 
found in the making of candies by this new process is 
the fact that while the candies are heated they are not 
as a whole cooked. In order to give practical illustra- 
tion of the working of this new process we suggest the 
following formula for short nougat be tried: 

SHORT NOUGAT 

“2% pounds of gelatine to be dissolved in 5 
pounds of water, then added to 60 pounds of 
Nulomoline and 36 pounds of dextrose hydrate. 
The whole batch is stirred and heated together 
to 170 degrees F. until a clear syrup is obtained. 
The mixture is then placed into a marshmallow 
beater and beaten to the desired degree of light- 
ness. Color, flavor, nut meats, fruit, etc., can be 
added in any quantity and combination desired. 

“During the heating of the batch it should be 
cooled so that it will finish below 120 degrees F. 
After the heating is finished and the temperature 
last mentioned obtained, a small amount of con- 
gealed Nulomoline is stirred through the batch 
to produce grain. The nougat is placed in trays 
and set aside until fully grained, then cut as 
usual. 

“This nougat is remarkably tender and while it con- 
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tains and retains an unusually high percentage of 
moisture, it is not sticky and will not sweat when ex- 
posed to what might be termed abnormal conditions 
of humidity. Some ieda of the unique results obtained 
can be secured by quoting the following comments made 
by candy makers after first examining these new con- 
fections. One remarked that it should be called the 
‘kid glove candy’ for one could break and handle it 
without there being any danger of soiling the gloves. 
Another, who was particularly impressed by the un- 
usual coolness of the candy as it melts in the mouth 
said that it should be called ‘ice cream candy.’ 

“One of the outstanding peculiarities of the nougat 
made by this formula is that while it had plenty of 
body and is able to stand the rough handling incidental 
to shipment as well as any nougat, it may be easily 
broken and what is most interesting is that the freshly 
broken surfaces cannot be stuck together by ordinary 
pressure. 

“This new process has been used in the making of 
nougat, various combinations produced from fondant, 
grained caramels, fudge and experimental work is now 
being done on the manufacture of special kinds of 
marshmallows. It is not possible at this time to state 
the limit of the use of this new method, but it certainly 
is safe to say that from it will be secured some very 
desirable new combinations. It also seems probable 
that one can make use of this process to change and 
improve some of the older kinds of candies.” 

(These claims are being checked up by the 
technical department of THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER and further discussion of this 
subject will appear in an early issue.— 
Epitor. ) 





The dextrose 
(refined corn sugar) crystals 
pictured here are drawn to 
approximately the same scale 
as the accompanying illustra- 


Cut No. 2. 


tion of cane sugar. com- 
parison of the two will show 
the marked difference be- 
tween the size of crystals 
and the text explains just 
what the effect of this differ- 
ence is. 
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by H. S. Paine 


Chemist in Charge, Carbohydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 





SYSTEMATIC investigation was 
made of the effect of cold storage 
at various temperatures on the 
quality of chocolate-coated candy 
and the best conditions for with- 

drawal from cold storage to atmospheric tem- 
perature. This problem was suggested by Mr. 

Herman L. Heide of the Committee on Research 

of the National Confectioners’ Association. 


Materials and Procedure 


It was planned to consider all possible factors 
and influences which might affect the results. 
Twenty-two samples of coatings were obtained 
from three of the leading manufacturers. These 
coatings represented the following types: plain 
liquor, bitter-sweet, sweet, and milk. Different 
grades of each type, varying in price, were used. 
All coatings were applied in three weights, as 
follows: 25, 35 and 50 pounds of coating to 100 
pounds of centers. In addition, a few samples 
were prepared with still higher proportions of 
coating, notably in the case of milk chocolate 
coatings. 

Portions of these various samples were 
placed in cold storage simultaneously, at tem- 
peratures of 22, 34, 46, 56 and 65 degrees F. 
Control lots, which were held as standards for 
comparison, were kept at 65 degrees F. The 
goods were packed in standard candy boxes and 
most of them were wrapped in the customary 
manner, using waxed paper or cellophane. In 
addition, a number of boxes were placed in cold 
storage without wrapping in order to determine 
the effect of this condition. A record of the 
humidity and temperature in each cold storage 
room, as well as of the outside atmosphere when 
goods were withdrawn from cold storage, was 
continuously kept, a recording thermometer and 
hydrometer being used for this purpose. 

The goods were withdrawn under various 
conditions, for instance, from each cold storage 
chamber direct to the outside atmosphere and 
from the storage chambers of lower tempera- 











tures by passing successively through each 
higher storage temperature so as to more grad- 
ually reach atmospheric conditions. The room 
in which the goods were withdrawn to atmos- 
pherie temperature was so arranged that both 
its humidity and temperature could be varied. 
Thermometers were carefully inserted in a 
number of boxes, so that it could be definitely 
determined when the contents of the boxes 
reached prevailing atmospheric temperature. 
After reaching atmospheric temperature, but 
before opening, the boxes were taken to the 65 
room and there examined critically in compari- 
son with the control samples which had been 
kept at this temperature during the entire 
period. Particular attention was given to such 
factors of quality as gloss, color, texture of 
coating and center, ete. 

On account of the installation of new refrig- 
erating equipment in the Bureau of Chemistry, 
the starting of this investigation was delayed, 
and for this reason observations at this date 
have only been made covering a storage period 
of one month. These observations will be con- 
tinued so as to cover the maximum period dur- 
ing which goods may be kept in cold storage 
under commercial conditions. The present re- 
port is, therefore, to be considered as only pre- 
liminary, and will be followed by a detailed final 
report after the full cold storage period has 
been completed. 


The Observations to Date 


The observations so far made show unmistak- 
ably that atmospheric humidity is the controll- 
ing factor in determining the nature and extent 
of the damage resulting from withdrawing 
choecolate-coated goods from cold storage to 
atmospheric conditions. This statement is made 
assuming, as will no doubt usually be the ease, 
that the goods are not withdrawn to an atmos- 
pherie temperature high enough to cause fat- 
bloom or ‘‘graying’’ of the chocolate. In this 
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Oh! Henry’s packing department where proper temperature and humidity are main- 


maintained by suitable 


case, of course, temperature as well as humidity 
will both be important factors. 

If the goods are originally packed in an atmos- 
phere of high humidity there is danger of depo- 
sition of moisture on cooling when the goods are 
brought into cold storage, particularly at very 
low temperature. Under such conditions, there- 
fore, damage would result upon entering as well 
as upon leaving cold storage. Goods packed in 
air-conditioned rooms at relatively low humid- 
ity will suffer no deterioration when transferred 
to cold storage, even at the lowest temperatures 
observed in this investigation. The goods used 
in this investigation were coated and packed 
during a period of low atmospheric humidity. 
No damage resulted from storage at the mini- 
mum temperatures noted. 

Damage of these goods did result, however, 
when they were withdrawn direct from 22° F. 
to atmospheric conditions of high humidity. 
This damage was the result of condensation of 
moisture which, even if present in such small 
amount as not to be directly noticeable as mois- 
ture, nevertheless caused loss of gloss and con- 
siderable dullness in the appearance of the coat- 
ings. If a still greater amount of moisture is 
deposited on the chocolate-coated pieces, the 
condensation is apparent as numerous droplets 
of moisture. In the case of plain liquor coat- 
ings these droplets after drying appeared as 
small yellow spots. In the case of bitter-sweet 
or sweet coatings the moisture condensed on 


air conditioning equipment. 


the surface, dissolved sugar from the coating, 
and upon drying the surface of the coating was 
made rough and irregular by the dried droplets 
of sirup. So-called ‘‘sugar bloom’’ of all de- 
grees was noted, according to the quantity of 
moisture condensed on the coating. 


Significance to Package Goods 


It is important to note that the relative hu- 
midity of the air in the boxes will decrease as 
the temperture is raised, provided no extensive 
exchange of air occurs between the interior and 
outside of the box. Therefore, if the boxes are 
very tight and have been packed in an air 
conditioned room or in any atmosphere of low 
humidity, the increase in temperature upon 
withdrawing from cold storage to atmospheric 
conditions will cause such a reduction in rela- 
tive humidity of the air in the boxes as to elim- 
inate any danger of condensation of moisture 
on the chocolate coating. However, if the boxes 
are not practically air-tight and outside air of 
high humidity diffuses into them, thus increas- 
ing the relative humidity of the air in the box, 
condensation of moisture with resulting dull- 
ness, spotting, ete., will appear. 

Most packing, even though very tightly done, 
does not result in hermetically sealing the box. 
Therefore some exchange of air between the in- 
terior of the box and the outside atmosphere 
will result. The tighter the packing, the longer 
the time required for an appreciable exchange 
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of air to occur. This is a very important con- 
dition to keep in mind, for the damage upon 
withdrawing goods from cold storage results 
from the diffusion of outside air of higher hu- 
midity into the box before the contents of the 
box reach atmospheric temperature. After at- 
mospheric temperature is once reached no fur- 
ther damage results, always assuming, of 
course, that the atmospheric temperature is not 
high enough to cause fat-bloom or ‘‘graying,’’ 
which is quite another matter. Therefore, the 
smaller the increase in temperature upon with- 
drawing from cold storage to atmospheric tem- 
perature, the shorter will be the time during 
which the contents of the box are at a tempera- 
ture lower than atmospheric, and consequently 
the shorter the time during which outside air 
of higher humidity may diffuse into the box 
before its contents reach atmospheric tempera- 
ture. Furthermore, the tighter the wrapping 
of the package, the less the quantity of outside 
air which ean diffuse into the box during this 
time. 

However, if the atmospheric humidity is rela- 
tively low, chocolate-coated goods may safely be 
withdrawn direct to atmospheric conditions 
from temperatures as low as 22° F. In one of 
our tests goods were withdrawn from this tem- 
perature direct to atmospheric conditions of 
80° F. temperature and relative humidity of 
30-35. No damage resulted, even when the 
boxes were very carelessly wrapped. On the 
other hand, when candy was withdrawn from 
22° F. to atmospheric conditions of 80° F. tem- 
perature and 75-80 relative humidity, the goods 
were severely damaged. In fact, the damage was 
not confined simply to loss of gloss, for drop- 
lets of moisture were condensed on the surface 
in considerable quantity. Nevertheless, with 
carefully wrapped packages it is possible to 
move goods from a moderate cold storage tem- 





perature to atmospheric conditions of 75-80 
relative humidity without damage, this bemg 
due to the fact that the goods require a shorter 
time to warm to atomspheric temperature and 
the time available for diffusion of outside air of 
high humidity into the box while the goods are 
cool is greatly reduced. 


General Conclusions 


The following important general conclusions 
‘an be formulated: 

1. Chocolate-coated goods intended for cold 
storage should be packed in an atmosphere of 
relatively low humidity. 

2. Low cold storage temperatures should be 
avoided when possible. 

3. The higher the cold storage temperature 
the less danger of deterioration in removing 
goods from cold storage. 

4. Low cold storage temperatures can be 
used when necessary, provided, if the goods are 
withdrawn direct to atmospheric conditions, the 
relative atmospheric humidity at the time is 
low, say not above 35. 

5. If it is necessary to store goods at low 
cold storage temperatures and it is not possible 
to withdraw from cold storage direct to atmos- 
pherie conditions of low humidity, such goods 
may be withdrawn gradually by increasing the 
temperature in several steps. 

6. The withdrawal of cold storage goods 
direct to conditions of atmospheric high humid- 
ity should be avoided whenever possible. 

These conclusions will be amplified in the final 
report. Further observations, including more 


exact data and figures, will be given in the final 
report which will cover a more extended period 
of cold storage. Observations relative to pos- 
sible effect of prolonged cold storage on the 
centers as Well as on the coatings will also be 
included. 
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Sth Annual Convention of the 
Confectionery, Biscuit and Chocolate Industries 
of Canada 


ELD in the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 

on May 12th, 13th and 14th, and with a 

registration of well over a hundred dele- 
gates, the Eighth Annual Convention of the 
Confectionery, Biscuit and Chocolate Industries 
of Canada was by far the most successful gath- 
ering of this kind that the Association has ever 
held. Perhaps the most notable feature of this 
Convention was the fine program of speeches. 

Mr. C. Currie, of the D. C. Perrin Co., Lon- 
don, Ontario, and President of the Association 
for the 1925-26 year, in his presidential address 
stressed many of the problems in the industry, 
particularly the discrimination between the tax 
on biseuits and no tax on cakes. If cakes were 
exempt, biscuits should be also. 

He then went on to outline some of the work 
of the Association in the past and for the future, 
including such important efforts as price con- 
trol, the proper amendment of the unfair cocoa 
bean clause in the West Indies treaty, the mat- 
ter of importations of confectionery where such 
importation was escaping the proper duties and 
taxes, and the all-important matter of the re- 
moval of the sales taxes. 


J. T. Crowder on “Price Maintenance” 


The other feature of the first morning session 
was the splendid address by Mr. Joseph T. 
Crowder, President and General Manager of 
the Canada Fair Trade League on Price Main- 
tenance. Mr. Crowder outlined the work being 
done by his league among those engaged in the 
grocery trade, and stressed the need of absolute 
cooperation between the manufacturer, the 
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wholesaler and the retailer in this all-important 
problem. 


Address of C. J. Bodley, Gen. Mgr. 


(. J. Bodley, Secretary-Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Association, gave his re- 
port at the Wednesday afternoon session. He 
outlined the work done since the Association 
started on its expansion program one year ago. 
He had made two trips to the West and one to 
the maritime provinces, bringing new members 
into the Association, helping to form local 
branches of the manufacturers at Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, and holding meetings with the job- 
bers to advise them in their problems and seek 
ways and means for better cooperation between 
them and the manufaciurers. 

His visits had been more than successful in 
winning the confidence of this branch of the 
trade, and in the West a system of price main- 
tenance on chocolate bars has been put into 
operation that bids fair to stabilize the market- 
ing of at least this one important product of the 
industries. He also went into the visits made to 
Ottawa in an endeavor to secure better legisla 
tion on many matters of vital importance. 

In closing he stressed the dangers that were 
to be found in the growing number of chain 
stores in the country, and surmised that unless 
something fairly definite could be done to con- 
trol prices, in a few years the manufacturer 
would be foreed to go direct to the consumer 
with his product. 

Mr. Kk. G. Robinson, President of the Wil- 
lards Chocolates, Limited, followed Mr. Bod- 
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ley’s report with a splendid address on the 
‘*Value of Jobber Price Maintenance.”’ 


Consider Linking with H. C. A. Campaign 


The morning sessions on the Thursday in- 
cluded two fine addresses, one by Mr. W. E. 
Floody of the Canadian Baker and Confectioner 
on ‘*The Value of a Trade Paper,’’ and one by 
Mr. C. M. Mutch of the MeKim Company on 
‘‘What Cooperative Advertising Is Doing.”’ 
Mr. Mutch had been asked to address the Con- 
vention in view of the fact that Canadian con- 
fectionery manufacturers are considering the 
advisability of linking up with the National 
Confectioners’ Association in their great mil- 
lion dollar cooperative advertising campaign to 
be launched this year. After his address, which 
was a splendid presentation of the possibilities 
of cooperative advertising, and which included 
much valuable data on the candy industry, the 
members present decided it would be wise for 
the Canadian Association to take up this cam- 
paign. Amounts were subscribed by several 
outstanding firms to be collectible in the event 
of $100,000 being raised in all. Fifty-five 
thousand dollars was subscribed then and there, 
and it was thought there would be little diffi- 
culty in raising the balance. 

The banquet on Thursday evening, May 13th, 
was a brilliant affair. About 150 were present, 
including the wives of several delegates. The 
Montreal committee in charge of the entertain- 
ment had prepared an unusually good program, 
which was well received. 

Hon. R. B. Bennett, K. C. M. P. of Calgary, 
the guest of honor and speaker of the evening, 


gave an inspiring address. Stressing in the 
beginning the need of an individual devotion to 
high ideals, rather than a desire to amass a for- 
tune, as the prime factor required in modern 
business, he then dwelt more specifically with 
some present day national problems. He said 
that there was an over-capacity and under- 
consumption in the country that brought about 
the need for a greater population. Touching on 
the matter of tariff, he said that all Canada 
needed or wanted was an ‘‘even break’’ to com- 
pete with other countries. He went on to say 
that no country could be truly great unless it 
was industrial as well as agricultural. Hon. 
Mr. Bennett concluded with a plea for national 
unity, which was long applauded. 

The entertainment provided by the Montreal 
members was an outstanding feature of the 
Convention. There was a ‘‘stag’’ party on 
Wednesday night, with unlimited refreshments 
and a fine program of singine and dancing. On 
Thursday afternoon delegates were taken for a 
drive around Montreal and visited the Laura 
Secord Studio by special invitation. 

The Friday sessions were taken up with see- 
tional committee meetings and business ses- 
sions. The officers elected for the 1926-27 vear 
were as follows: 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, L. St. Mars of Viau 
Frere, Ltd., Montreal; First Vice-President, 
Frank P. O’Connor, Laura Secord Co., Toronto; 
Second Vice-President, EK. G. Robinson, Wil- 
lards Chocolates, Ltd., Toronto; General Man- 
ager and Secretary-Treasurer, C. J. Bodley of 
Toronto. 


Mischief in the Fondant Barrel 


(Continued from page 31) 


Examining Fondant From the Barrel 


Three samples were taken from the different 
batches from the wooden barrel and portions 
were plated and inoculated into fermentation 
tubes and imitation chocolates. All three 
batches produced abundant gas in the fermen- 
tation tubes, taking eight days at 68° F. and 
two days at 90° F. The gas proved to be CO, 
99.5 per cent, H,=-.5 per cent. The imitation 
chocolates exploded within ten days at 90° F. 
and twenty-five days at 68° F. The contents 
when heated gave off an odor of aleohol. Micro- 
scopical examination showed yeast only. 

Several poured plates of Sabourauds agar 


were exposed in the factory for five minute in- 
tervals. .\ few yeast and mould colonies devel- 
oped. Less than ten per plate. 


Summary 
1. Explosion or bursting of chocolates was 
found to be due to the growth and development 
of veasts. 


2. The source of the yeasts was found to be 


a wooden barrel which was used to hold excess 
filler until required for dipping. 


» 


3. Further outbreaks were controlled by in- 
stalling vessels capable of being cleaned and 
sterilized between batches. 
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Monthly Review of 
Current Technical Literature 


of direct or indirect relationship to the confectionery industry 


7 HE chemical press and other scientific literature of America, also 

of Germany, France, England, Italy and other foreign countries, 
contains from time to time some discussions which have an important 
bearing on the technical phases of the confectionery industry. The 
reliable scientific publications of the world are being searched each 
month for this material which will hereafter be digested and presented 


in the following form in this publication. 


If desired, we are in posi- 


tion to furnish photostatie copies of original articles at 25c¢ per page. 


From Corn to Sugar in Ten Days. Scicntific 
American, July, 1926, page 52. The manufacture 
of sugar from corn is now possible in quantity pro- 
duction, two chemical processes having been devel- 
oped for the commercial manufacture of sugar from 
America’s biggest grain crop. 

Methods of extracting sugar from corn are not 
new to chemists; but a revival of interest in the 
possibilities of corn sugar has been brought about 
by the surplus from the 1925 three-billion-bushel 
corn crop, which is a depressing economic factor to 
the corn growers of the Middle West, and by a bill 
which is pending before Congress. This bill, if en- 
acted, would admit of the marketing of corn sugar 
or dextrose on a par with sugar from cane and 
beets, without any distinguishing label. 


Wintergreen Poisoning. N. ©. \Vetzel and J. D. 
Nourse. Arch. Path. Lab. Med. 182-188. A discus- 
sion of clinical and pathological features of poison- 
ing due to oil of wintergreen are described, together 
with a review of all fatalities thus far recorded. 
Fatal poisoning may be produced by relatively 
small amounts of oil of wintergreen. Absorption 
of less than 15 cc (approximately one-half ounce) 
has repeatedly resulted in death. Particular cau- 
tion should be exercised to prevent the indiscrim- 
inate use of pharmaceutical and confectionery prep- 
arations containing oil of wintergreen. 


Sweetening and Preserving Power of Saccharin. 
By A. Traegel, Z. Ver. deut. Zuckerind. V. 75, pp. 
345-59. Boiling with water alone showed slight hy- 
drolysis of saccharin with change from acid to alco- 
hol reaction (rise in pH). Boiling with weak solns. 
of oxalic, tartaric, malic or acetic acid produced hy- 
drolysis with loss of sweet, and gain of bitter taste. 
The same effects upon taste were observed in 50 
per cent sugar solns. in which 10, 30 and 40 per cent 
of the sugar was substituted by saccharin on boiling 
3 to 5 hours in presence of small amts. of the above 
acids. Cooking of saccharin in apple sauce had the 
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same resuit. Saccharin or its hydrolysis products 
are regarded as having no antiseptic powers unless 
present in such large quantity as to render food- 
stuffs unpalatable. 


The Curing of Cacao. by I. L. Stevens. Bull, 
Dept. Agriculture, Trinidad and Tobago, V. 21, part 
1, pp. 27-35. As a result covering some 250 experi- 
ments, it was found that successtul curing of cacao 
beans depends upon (1) non-development of acidity 
through avoidance of exposure to bacteria and 
yeasts: (2) complete killing of the embryo by heat, 
and (3) maintaining the oxidizing enzymes in an 
uninjured condition. A product of superior color 
and aroma was obtained by holding the beans at 
40°-60° for several days out of contact with bac- 
teria and yeasts. Action of the oxidizing enzymes 
proceeded as well in water as in the dry state. 


Jelly Base. U.S. Patent 1,580,665, April 13. A 
pectose ext. obtained from apple pulp or other veg- 
etable pulp is treated with a fungus such as Euro- 
tium oryzoe (Ahlburg ) which possesses both di- 
astic and fermenting properties active in slightly 
acid media to convert the starch and albumin con- 
stituents of the ext. into modified forms and pre- 
vent their precipitation, 


New Variety of Mint. F. Bruno. Riv. ital. es- 
senze V. 7, pp. 67-70. A new oil which may be of 
use to confectioners, obtained originally from the 
oil Mentha mirennae, Island Tine, in the Grecian 
archipelago, has a sweet odor closely resembling 
that of oil of bergamot; it contains alcohols 55.96 
per cent, menthol 13.78 per cent and linalool 42.18 
per cent. 


Useful Substitute for Egg Albumen. Der Zuck- 
erbacker, V. 30, No. 4, page 15. Professor Bunker 
of the Biological Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has developed a process 
producing a protein containing foodstuff from meat 
which may be used as a substitute for egg albumen. 
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Digest of Technical Literature—Continued 


It is a pulverent golden yellow, odorless compound, 
which may be kept indefinitely without difficulty. 

The cost of this preparation is approximately 
one-sixteenth of that of egg albumen, and it may 
be used interchangeably with egg albumen for all 
purposes. When mixed with dried egg yolk it may 
be used in lieu of the natural egg. Mixed with wa- 
ter it may be beaten to a froth; it is regarded as 
superior to the natural egg albumen for bakers 
and confectioners’ purposes. 


Chemistry and Analysis of the Permitted Coal- 
Tar Food Dyes. Joseph A. Ambler, W. F. Clarke, 
O. L. Evenson and H. Wales. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bulletin 1390, 1-39 (1926). The chem- 
ical properties, purity, specifications and methods 
of manufacture of 11 of the permitted coal-tar food 
colors are described, and revised methods given 
for their analysis. 


Cocoanut Oil in Cacao Butter and Chocolate. J. 
Ruffy, Mitt. Lebensm. Hyg. 17, 15-19 (1926). The 
erratic results obtained by the method of Hartel and 
Maranis in determining cocoanut oil in cacao butter 
and chocolate, may be entirely obviated by using 
the following modification: saponify with 4 cc. glyc- 
erol and 2 cc. potassium hydroxide solution (1:1). 
Distilled 110 ce. filter the entire distillate, wash 
with 10 cc. of distilled water and heat the filtrate to 
boiling to remove carbon dioxide. Titrate with 
0.1 normal soda hydroxide solution. Acidify with 
sulphuric acid, make up the volume to 200 cc. and 
re-distill 100 cc. Titrate as before. 

The transition number of cacao butter, or the 
fat from chocolate, should not be over 60; that of 
fat from milk chocolate not over 80. As little as 
1 to 2 per cent of cocoanut oil may be detected in 
cacao products by this method. 


Commercial Manufacture of Pectin Sirups and 
Powdered Pectins. Wm. A. Rooker, Fruit Products 
Journal and American Vinegar Industry, V. 2, page 
2. Rooker described the grinding of the apple, the 
drying of the resulting pomace and its subsequent 
leaching in cold water. Jelly strengths of various 
pectins, their method of extraction, preliminary 
clarification, cooling, removal of starch, testing, 
packing and pasteurizing processes are given in 
great detail. 


Apparatus for Manufacture of Chocolate. Buh- 
ler, Geb., British Patent 238,880, August 22, 1924. 


_New Process for Preserving Lemons, Oranges, 
Cherries and Other Fruits. H. Schlosstein. U. S. 
Patent, 1,582,086. Lemons and other fruits are 
dipped into an emulsified mixture of borax, or boric 
acid, sodium para toluenenonochlorosulfonamide or 
other antiseptic material, and a colloidal earth, such 
as colloidite or bentonite. 


Determination of Menthol in Alcoholic Solutions. 
Donath and J. Sebor. Menthol can be detected in 
alcohol solutions by polarimetric method by means 
of the following equation 100 (0.346 a/2 [a] p) = 
% menthol in solution. For 180 (a) p=49.5 if the 
polarimeter tube is 20cm. The alcohol can be caled. 
from d of the solution, if 0.0004 is added to the abs. 
detns. for each g. of menthol in 100 cc. soln. 


Convention of Extract Manufacturers. Oil, Paint 
& Drug Reporter, V. 109, No. 25, p. 23. The seven- 
teenth annual convention of extract manufacturers 
was held at Briar Cliff Mount, N. Y., June 8 to I. 
President Rogers, reviewing the year, spoke of the 
labeling laws as pertaining to the labeling of com- 
pound extracts, alcohol, tax reduction, the matter 
of oversized cartons, and certain much-needed legis- 
lation. Mr. F. X. Dietlin discussed the outlook for 
vanilla beans, and Charles L. Hinsking reported on 
the outlook for messina lemon oil. 


A New Emulsifying Agent for Volatile Oils. C. 
H. LaWall, J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., V. 14, p. 703-4. 
A mixture of 20 per cent powdered egg albumen 
and 80 per cent potassium bitartarate is an excellent 
emulsifying agent for volatile oils. For oils heavier 
than water, such as oil of sassafras or wintergreen, 
100 grams of the oil are placed in a 200 cc. bottle, 
one gram of the emulsifying mixture is added and 
the whole well agitated. 100 cc. of water are then 
incorporated and the mixture well shaken for one 
minute. Emulsions made in this manner stand well. 
For oils lighter than water, 24 times the amount of 
emulsifying mixture is used, and this new emulsify- 
ing agent is particularly useful for preparing con- 
centrates for adding to sirups in the confectionery. 


The Decomposition of Cinnamaldehyde by Sudden 
Heating. Bull. soc. chim. V. 30, p. 214-16. This item 
is of interest to the confectioner as a commercial 
oil of cassia and oil of cinnamon contain approxi- 
mately 85 per cent cinnamaldehyde. When cinna- 
maldehyde is passed rapidly through a hot tube, 11.4 
per cent of the material appears in the form of a 
gas having the following composition : 


CeetOts BEOMOMIGE 2. os ck vee ecccsenn 73 &% 
Ne eres a Pere 9 % 
apg aig oie om ieieteana oe AM 3.1% 
Sere 
CE chan eia kid chy dae ones eae 8.7% 
ET Pe See ae eS ame 2.6% 


The liquid product is styrene and some distyrene. 


Temperature Inactivation of Sucrase. By Hans 
von Euler and Karl Josephson. In the Z. phsiol. 
Chem. V. 152, p. 254-63. Sucrase is the yeast en- 
zyme having to do with the fermentation of cane 
sugar. Partial inactivation of sucrase by heating in 
aqueous solution at optimum acidity effects no 
change in the affinities of the enzyme for the dif- 
ferent forms of glucose or for fructose. Even in 
the presence of glucose or fructose as protective 
substances, the heat inactivation causes no appreci- 
able change in the affinity relations. 

Vitamin B as an Ingredient of Lemon Rind. By 
S.G. Willimott. Biochem. J. V. 20, p. 31-6. ™% ce. 
(equivalent to only one-quarter gram) of lemon 
rind fed per rat per day as the sole source of Vita- 
min B gave nearly normal growth. This is of in- 
terest to the confectioner who may wish to candy 
lemon peel and sell it as a vitamin containing sub- 
stance. 

A Modification of the Calcium Pectate Method 
for the Estimation of Pectin. By A. M. Emmett 
and M. H. Carre. Biochem. J. V. 20, p. 6-12. The 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ix | The 1926 Program of Accomplishments 
ven- 
irers . * 3 . 7 
"i | Of The National Confectioners’ Association 
om- 
hee A letter to members of the N. C. A. 
gis- 
for - 
lon MHE 1926 Convention recently held brought clearly to all present the 

general desire and need for constructive work to bring about an im- 
es provement of conditions within our industry. Conventions usually de- 
en velop these things, but nothing can be practically done at conventions 
ent to bring about corrective actions. In the interim between conventions, things 
na take their natural course and then we have another convention and talk about 
tle, them, and so it goes from convention to convention. 
on After a discussion of two hours at one of the group meetings held at the 
<i convention, one man present asked, “Well, what are we going to do about it?” 
of And that question should be answered. 
= No one has any right to assume that there is nothing necessary to be done, 
ry. nor that it is impossible to do anything. There are many things to be done and 
en many things that can be done, and your Executive Committee, at its meetings 
sal during the convention, prepared recommendations as to ways and means of 
. carrying on throughout the year with constructive work and these recommen- 
a dations were submitted to the convention through the Committee on Resolu- 
* tions and were unanimously approved by the convention. 

The plan is to create special committees of men vitally interested in the va- 
rious problems confronting us, and these special committees will be made up of 
sub-committees in various sections of the country. The sub-committees will 
meet and outline their views as to ways and means of solving the problems be- 
fore them and will appoint one of their number as a member of the principal com- 

€. : mittee. The principal committee will then meet and formulate definite plans of 
1s action, which plans will be placed in the hands of the Executive Committee and 
; officers of the association for action. 
. It is not sufficient that the Executive Committee and officers should formu- 
0 late these plans, because their interests and experiences do not always qualify 
i them to do so and, furthermore, the great need of the industry is that more of 
: its members should give thought and attention to its problems, with the knowl- 
a edge in mind that their association will render the necessary assistance in put- 
‘ ting their conclusions into practical effect. 
S The success and growth of any association lies wholly within the service the 
‘ association renders to its members, and our association has lost members solely 
: because they could see no value in their membership commensurate with the 
dues they paid. We all want our money’s worth and your Executive Committee 
and officers are going to do their best to see that you get it. 
' The association is now rendering a very efficient and valuable trade mark 
service. It is looking after national and state legislation, seeing that laws 
[47] 
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detrimental to our industry are not passed. 


July, 1926 


Through its secretary, guided by 


the General Counsel, Trade Mark Counsel and Washington representative, it is 
rendering legal opinions on various subjects and there are many other things be- 
ing done that are proper duties of a national association, but there are many 


other things necessary and important that can be done. 


To this end the following questions will be immediately taken up for con- 


sideration and action: 


Re-Sale Price: Lawful and practical appli- 
cation of the resale price by Jobber to 
Retailer. 


Returned Goods: Methods of lessening the 


returned goods evil. 


Consignment Sales: \Vays and means by 
which this practice can be kept within 
reasonable bounds. 


Credit Information: Some practical plan by 
which a more thorough and active in- 
terchange of credit information can be 
brought about, together with a lessen- 
ing of credit risks and restriction upon 
admitting into the industry persons of 
unreliable credit responsibility and also 
the question of cash discounts. 


Traffic: Some practical way by which our 
association can co-operate with local 
traffic bureaus and by which we can 
render a traffic service to our members 
that will be useful to them. 


Arbitration: The development of greater 
use of arbitration by our industry. 


Local Associations: A closer contact be- 
tween our association and local associ- 
ations so that we may co-operate with 
local associations in helping them with 
their work. 

Jobbers’ Associations: A constructive co- 
operation. Mutually beneficial to man- 
ufacturers and jobbers. Joint meetings 
of representatives of both classes, lead- 
ing to knowledge of things that can be 
practically done to help each other. 

Gambling D e vic e s—Picks, Draws, Etc.: 
Your Secretary, after a hard year’s 
work, has formulated an organization 
through which much should be accom- 
plished in wiping out these methods. 

This looks like a big job, and it would be 
if left to only a few to accomplish, but 
through the plan of special committees the 
work can be divided and placed in com- 
petent hands, and though there is no ex- 
pectation of a millennium, much good 
should be accomplished. 

Respectfully, 
V. T. PRICE, 


President. 


Digest of Technical Literature 
(Continued on page 44) 


authors have criticized the present methods of esti- 
mating pectin by neutral 95 per cent alcohol owing 
to the failure of alcohol to precipitate a dilute solu- 
tion. Acidified alcohol is considered much superior. 
Where the pectin solutions contain substances 
which may be precipitated by volume, the authors 
precipitated first with acidulated alcohol and then 
dissolved the precipitation and re-precipitated as 
calcium pectate. 

Effect of Chemical Preservation of Eggs Upon 
the Stability of Their Vitamin Content. By Ernest 
Tso. Biochem. J. V. 20, p. 17-22. “Pidan” is a prod- 
uct made from raw duck eggs by adding a mixture 
of lime, straw ash, soda, table salt and water. In 
these preserved Chinese eggs, the vitamin B con- 
tent has been destroyed. The vitamin A has, how- 
ever, not been affected. 


The Determination of Lactose in Milk. By H. 
Weiss and B. Beyer. In the Milchwirtschaft Forsch. 
V. 2, p. 108-12. In addition to the method of Bruhns, 
that of Weiss is recommended and a detailed de- 
scription of the process is given. 

Investigations in Fig Culture and Treatment. By 
S. R. Gandhi. Dept. of Agriculture, Bombay Presi- 


dency, Bull. 117. Fresh Poona figs contained 75% 
water, 17.2 total sugars, and 15.2 reducing sugars. 
The composition of dried figs is given and the water 
and reducing-sugar content of Persian, Afghanistan, 
Grecian and Smyrna figs are given. 


Cereal Sugar in Block Form. R. FE. Daly. U.S. 
Patent 1,575,975, March 9, 1926. Granular dextrose 
sugar (corn sugar) as it comes from a centrifuge 
with a moisture content of 12-14% is subjected to a 
gradually increasing pressure in a mold. The com- 
pressed material is forced ovt of the mold and 
placed in a drying chamber where the moisture 
content is reduced to 10% and the material is then 
cut into small blocks. 


Curing Cacao Beans. By W. B. McLaughlin. U. 
S. Patent 1,573,371 issued March 2, 1926. Cacao 
beans are maintained out of contact with air at a 
temperature, usually about 50-55°, above that at 
which organized ferments grow and below that at 
which the enzeyme of the bean is injured, until the 
purplish red color of the bean changes to a reddish 
brown which upon drying becomes cinnamon 
brown. 
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